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be— important for the people to know that a nomination has been confirmed 
or rejected. It is not important for them to know what any Senator said 
about the man, or how he voted, or why he voted as he did. The country 
is already too much in the grasp of the idea that politics means the filling 
and emptying of offices. If there were any reason to think that publicity 
in the discussion of nominations would result in the consideration of office- 
filling questions from a higher point of view than the present, there might be 
an excuse for the curiosity. But that proposition cannot be maintained. The civil- 
service sentiments of those who " want to know " about what takes place in the 
Senate are not more elevated than those of the Senators. If there are any persons 
who think that the necessity of speaking out would restrain Senators from employ- 
ing frivolous or unworthy arguments in the Senate, and from making unjust 
personal attacks upon absent and helpless persons, they are answered by the sug- 
gestion already made, that there can be no prohibition upon the button-holing of 
one Senator by another. The harm which is supposed now to be done could be done 
still. 

What has been written thus far may seem to have been based upon an admission 
that there is a popular desire to learn what takes place in executive session. The 
existence of such a desire may be doubted. It does not manifest itself, at all events. 
Still, it might be inferred from the fact that many newspapers are actively, not to 
say obstreperously, in favor of the abolition of the secret session. 

Well, as to these newspapers, it may be said that they wish to know what is 
going on behind any closed door. When they see a guard placed before the entrance 
to an apartment, they are possessed by an unconquerable desire to penetrate the 
secret. If they see "private " written upon a paper, that is reason enough for print- 
ing it, if print it they can. That is the only reason why so many treaties are pub- 
lished prematurely. Public documents of vastly more importance than some of 
these treaties are neglected altogether, or summarized in a brief paragraph which 
dexterously misses the point; but that which is labelled secret, and which can be 
had only by persuading somebody to violate confidence, is eagerly sought after. If 
all newspapers were like some of those which strive after a reputation for enter- 
prise, the most effective way to insure the secrecy of a treaty would be to hand a 
copy of it to every reporter. When no one of them could beat his fellows by publish- 
ing ft first, no one of them would deem it worth while to publish it at all. 

As much could not be said for the office-filling part of the " executive business " of 
the Senate. These game newspapers relish a good bit of personal gossip under 
all circumstances. Even now the Washington despatches of our daily papers are 
more than half made up of personalities, which represent a still larger fraction of 
the labor of collection. What the Washington despatches would be if the secret 
sessions were made public, and if Senators were to modify in no respect their 
utterances or their mode of procedure, in deference to spectators of the session, no 
mortal man could predict. The newspapers which urge a change represent only 
themselves. They do not represent the public. No doubt they have trained their 
readers to enjoy personalities, lest they should not have the opportunity further to 
debase the public taste. At present, we believe, there is hardly a newspaper in the 
United States which makes a practice of giving a fairly full and connected report of the 
proceedings of Congress. It would be cruel for the Senate to burden them with the 
care of the unimportant deliberations of the secret session while they are vainly 
struggling to make room for an account of the business that is done in public. 

Edward Stanwood. 

II. 

NOT " INGERSOLLISM." 

Owing to the limited time at his disposal, the editor was unable to submit to the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott the title selected for that gentleman's article in the April 
number of The Review. Dr. Abbott disapproves of the title in the following words : 

" This title, 'Flaws in Ingersollism,' assumes that there is a philosophy termed 
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' Ingersollism,' and that I have undertaken to point out flaws in it. I know of no such 
philosophy, and, if I did, I should not attempt to indicate its defects. In the article 
in question I simply attempted to show the reader what is Christianity when sepa- 
rated from the corruptions of a quasi-paganism, leaving the reader to deter- 
mine whether this Christianity is correctly represented by Mr. Ingersoll In his 
criticisms upon the Christian faith. I seriously object to being regarded as 
responsible for that which is involved in the title put upon the article wholly with- 
out my knowledge or consent, and, aa it seems to me, In very palpable conflict with 
the opening paragraph' of the article itself. Lyman Abbott. " 

III. 

THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL BISHOP. 

In the February number of The North American Review there appeared an 
article entitled " The American Bishop of To-Day," by the Eev. Julius H. Ward. 
In that article the author uses the following language : " The American bishop 
—and here I mean not the Methodist superintendents who calls themselves 
bishops ..." 

What he meant to say, as the article shows, was that his American bishop was a 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. This he could have said in a less 
offensive manner, but he goes out of his way to make ailing at the episcopate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a branch of the Christian Church which has millions of 
members and is many times larger than the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

If he did not believe in the bishopric of such a large and influential body (which, 
by the way, is an older episcopal organization in this country than the Protestant 
Episcopal Church), he might, at least, have omitted all mention of It, for the topic 
under his consideration did not require such a reference. Even a dignified Roman 
Catholic writer, treating the practical work of the episcopate of his church in 
America, would hardly have stepped aside to flaunt in the faces of the Protestant 
Episcopalians of the land the sneering statement that he did not mean the Protest- 
ant Episcopal superintendents who call themselves bishops; yet the Roman Catholic 
Church utterly denies the validity of the Protestant Episcopal episcopate. In con- 
trast with such a course, the Rev. Mr. Ward, representing a church whose episcopacy 
is not recognized by the Roman Catholic Church, leaves the legitimate line of his dis- 
cussion to assert or insinuate that the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are not bishops, though they call themselves such. 

In considering this utterance, we must say that it has a flavor of un- 
fairness even in the manner of putting that which he wishes to affirm. He says, 
" the Methodist superintendents who call themselves bishops," as though the 
Methodist Episcopal bishops of the present day assumed the title without authority, 
and that others did not recognize their right to the appellation ; whereas the fact is 
that the law of the Methodist Episcopal Church calls them bishops, while nearly all 
the millions of Protestants in the land, except a few like the writer of the article in 
question, recognize them as regularly-instituted bishops, and even the Roman 
Catholic Church, the validity of whose episcopate Mr, Ward admits, considers the 
bishopric of the Methodist Episcopal Church just as genuine as that of the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church or that of the Church of England. 

To deny that the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church are true bishops is 
for the denier to put himself in opposition to all Protestantism outside the Anglican 
communion, and, there is reason to believe, in opposition to the views and feelings 
of a very large number belonging to the Anglican bodies. Mr. Ward himself admits 
that they are superintendents, but sneers at the idea of their being called bishops; 
but does he not know that our Anglo-Saxon word bishop is from the Greek 
iititixoitoi {epiacopos), which is compounded of kni (upon or over) and 6Koit6% 
(an inspector), which in turn is from &koiisiy (to look at, to view), and hence that 
epiacopos or bishop means overseer or superintendent? Indeed, in his article lie uses 
the word overseer as an equivalent of the word bishop. He must, therefore, know 
that superintendent and bishop ar» synonymous terms, and, consequently, when ha 



